ROBERT    KETT
The strange saying, if it had any meaning at all, might just
as well refer to their own bodies as to those of the King's
army. But this ambiguity was passed over. Kett, alas,
was forced to give way to superstition. Under the cover of
smoke from their cannon and from the blaze they had made
of the burning cabins, built since July, the rabble came for-
ward to the fields and meadows of the low ground at the
foot of the hill.
The Earl of Warwick had scarcely to fight in order to
drive home his new advantage. The rebels marshalled the
whole of their great number on the flat ground, exposed to
any form of attack Warwick might care to select. In the
forefront Kett had placed the captured gentlemen, using
their bodies to ward off the attacks of the enemy. Warwick
began by sending out a messenger, offering, not a general
pardon, but a pardon to everyone except the leaders. But
the rebellion was not to end without deaths. The men
refused to accept the terms, to abandon Kett, or the hideous
prospect of their own slaughter. They opened battle by
making a great demonstration, firing off their cannon and
striking down the Royal standard. The lanzknechts replied
by shooting straight into the assembled mass, Warwick
leading his horsemen into their midst. The field was soon
covered with dead bodies. Those alive fled and others stood
on and awaited the advent of further slaughter. Three
thousand five hundred it is said were slain. Warwick again
offered a pardon; but the men, not believing him, refused,
saying they would rather die fighting than give up their
leaders or be slaughtered without weapons. Warwick, vic-
torious, would not parley; the lanzknechts lifted their match-
locks, and before this sight the people threw down their arms
and surrendered. The Earl of Warwick, having no further
use for violence, restrained his followers from killing those
ringleaders who were left upon the field. So easy had
been the victory that the skilled soldiers had won without
slaughtering one of their friends imprisoned in the fore-
front of the enemies3 ranks.
When it became certain that complete failure awaited the
rebels, Kett and his brother took horses, attempting to flee
disgrace and punishment. Kett was possessed of a swift
horse, which on the first day got him as far as Swannington.
But on the next day a party of Warwick's soldiers captured
him in a barn together with his brother William. Twenty